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HE age of Plotinus was in many ways the opposite of our own. 
In the last days of antiquity the only great enterprises open 
to men were spiritual and internal to the soul. Not that the philos- 
ophers would have been unwilling to make themselves comfortable 
in the world and to govern it (as the conservatives would like to do 
now) in the spirit of their inherited polity and religion; but the 
ruffians, christened and unchristened, had got out of hand and would 
not let them. To the ruffians, accordingly, they sadly abandoned the 
world, and turned to chastening their unused passions and ponder- 
ing on supernatural things: for if there was a ‘‘general loss of 
nerve,’’* there was no loss of intellectual fire. The tide of meta- 
physical religion was then rising which is ebbing now, and earth-lov- 
ing Christians of to-day are naturally out of sympathy with the rapt 
consolations of those last earth-spurning pagans. Moreover, the 
works of Plotinus, though often eloquent, are ill-arranged, difficult, 
and not translated into English. Nevertheless, his philosophy remains 
profoundly interesting and worthy of study. Ebbing tides have a 
way of rising again, so that it is useful to measure them; and 
besides, Plotinus, though a pagan, was one of the first masters of 
what may be called the philosophy of Christendom, and he explored 
ideal regions to which some minds in all ages love to soar. 

Dr. B. A. G. Fuller’s little book? will help many a person to 
come to closer quarters with the Alexandrian sage. The style of it 
is facile—too facile, perhaps—the question chiefly treated is full of 
living interest, and the passages quoted are given in the text, as well 
as in a readable translation. It is evident, however, that Mr. Fuller 


1See the preface to Professor Gilbert Murray’s ‘‘Four Stages of Greek 
Religion. ’’ 

2‘¢The Problem of Evil in Plotinus,’’? B. A. G. Fuller, sometime (and now 
again) instructor in philosophy at Harvard University. Cambridge (England), 
at the University Press, 1912. 
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has here brought together two distinct subjects of study which he 
first approached separately and perhaps not with equal interest. One 
subject is the nature of evil and the impossibility of an absolute 
optimism: the other is the philosophy of Plotinus. Mr. Fuller treats 
the first theme in a very lucid, abstract, modern way which is cer- 
tainly trenchant and perhaps sound; he approaches it argumenta- 
tively, under fire of rival academic tenets, not, it is plain, under the 
stress of evil itself. He maintains that the theory of evil is on the 
horns of a dilemma between naturalism and mysticism. We may 
choose to be naturalists; but then we must hold, he thinks, that all 
kinds of good are equal and incommensurable, anything perfect after 
its kind being as perfect as anything else can be. No hierarchy of 
goods will be admissible in which one good should be better than 
another in kind. Every one should be perfectly satisfied with his 
own nature and be incapable of regarding any different endowment 
as more desirable. Mr. Fuller views this naturalistic ideal with some 
enthusiasm. Could it be realized every one would be a god, perfect 
after his kind, without the least suspicion of envy of any other 
being, and the welkin would ring with a chorus of universal self- 
satisfaction. 

After all, this is not so fantastic a proposal; men faithfully carry 
it out in considering all other animals, even winged ones, hopelessly 
inferior to themselves, and thinking no God worthy of the name 
who should not be endowed with a human consciousness and with 
human principles of justice and economy. Even special tribes of 
men have their specific ideals; I know of no nation, and hardly of 
a province, that does not think itself the best in the world. ‘‘I was 
born in Aragon,’’ runs a Spanish ditty, ‘‘because such was the will 
of God; still, if I had had my choice, I should have been born in 
Aragon.’’ Could a Bostonian feel differently? And who has not 
been struck by the weary contempt our radical friends express for 
any heaven that should not call for reform? The naturalist in ethics 
should give his blessing impartially to all such homespun ideals, 
although, I should say, only on two conditions: first, that these ideals 
be radically sincere and adequate to the actual nature and capacities 
of the creatures that accept them (as most conventional and religious 
ideals are not) ; and, second, that, in natural philosophy, every one 
should admit the similar vital status and internal authority of all 
the ideals in competition. This last requirement, which sounds so 
preternaturally liberal, is also often fulfilled in practise. Animals 
are not blamed for their instincts, even if inconvenient to us, but 
rather admired; and this occurs precisely in so far as the irrelevance 
of their nature to the human is realized imaginatively. Animals do 
not speak; they do not compel us to rehearse in words sentiments 
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abhorrent to our nature and habits. Therefore, they do not exas- 
perate us or rouse in us that fanatical impulse to persecute which 
expresses our deep and just desire to be uncontradicted and at peace 
within ourselves. Had animals spoken, the Inquisition would have 
had a pretty work on its hands. 

If this ethical naturalism offends us, with its democracy of dis- 
parate ideals, Mr. Fuller will allow us no refuge except in ethical 
mysticism. Every good except the highest must then be imperfect 
in our sight; evil will be identical with finitude, and the hierarchy 
of ascending goods will be simply a series of diminishing evils. 
The stages of natural happiness will become so many stages of spirit- 
ual misery. Virtue will be the consciousness of sin, sin the original 
condition of life and existence. Paradoxical as it may seem, we 
shall be optimists notwithstanding ; for it will be clear to us that evil 
is an epithet blindly used, and that the consciousness of sin and un- 
worthiness is merely a needful illusion, whatever we call evil being 
in itself a modicum of good and an integrating element in the great- 
est good possible. Our optimism, as Mr. Bradley once candidly put 
it, will consist in maintaining that ‘‘the world is the best possible 
world, and everything in it is a necessary evil.’’ 

Such is the alternative before which Mr. Fuller’s analysis places 
us—and his analysis is very incisive: either all excellences are ab- 
solute and incomparable, or there is no excellence but one. Before 
resigning myself to this choice, however, I should like to consider 
one or two circumstances that may affect the question. Why, for 
instance, do actual naturalists so seldom remark this parity and in- 
dependence among various perfections, which Mr. Fuller’s ideal nat- 
uralist proclaims so loudly? We have just seen that almost every 
one thinks his chosen type of perfection alone good, or by far the 
best. Does not the reason lie in this, that the parity among ideals 
is in truth a natural parity only, a parity in a field beneath or be- 
yond all moral comparison? Moral comparisons are possible only in 
view of each ideal, and after some ideal has been virtually set up. 
The living dispositions by which various ideals are determined are 
pre-moral; they can not be said to be equal morally because they 
are biological facts only, without any moral status at all. The values 
which may be assigned to them eventually are assigned by some one 
of them, already in operation, in proportion as they are useful, 
congenial, or stimulating to its own expression. Hence each nature 
ordinarily pronounces itself to be good, but imperfect, since it 
stumbles and creaks as it goes, and it pronounces other natures to be 
good or bad by turns and in various degrees, according to their 
kinship or cooperation with itself. 

This naturalism in respect to ethics is not itself an ethical sys- 
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tem; it is no pronouncement on the better and the worse. It is a 
biological and historical doctrine, a part of naturalism in general. 
What it asserts is that moral distinctions are natural, that they arise 
and vary with the endeavors and interests of living beings. The 
various ideals and types of perfection themselves, if a vital interest 
finds them propitious or antipathetic, are qualified and graded 
morally in view of that interest; and they could not otherwise be 
judged at all. Truly, as Mr. Fuller says, among various perfections 
one is as perfect as another, and a perfect glove is as truly perfect as 
a perfect family: but I, being a naturalist, do not feel compelled to 
assert in consequence that a perfect family is not the greater good. 
Perfections may be differently prized, though each be as perfect as 
every other, because various sorts of perfect objects are not of equal 
consequence to a given animal nor in a given ideal. So when Mr, 
Benedetto Croce tells us that all expressions, if successful, are equally 
perfect works of art, and that a perfect Neapolitan sigh is esthetically 
equal to the Iliad, I should be far from wishing to contradict him; 
only I should feel that the esthetic quality so defined was interesting 
to esthetes only, and that man must continue to value and to compare 
works of art on far more humane and complex principles. Just be- 
cause goods are relative to living interests, each interest may establish 
a hierarchy among the several goods it recognizes, according to the 
depth and force of its need for them. Various kinds of good are in- 
commensurable only when the living interests that posit them are 
wholly disparate. Thus, it might be impossible to compare the in- 
trinsic value of a perfect gnat with that of a perfect elephant or the 
intrinsic value of mere love with that of mere knowledge; yet the 
gnat and the elephant, love and knowledge, might perfectly well have 
comparable and unequal values for the interests and in the environ- 
ment of a third party; and they might even be inwardly subordi- 
nated in the imagination of some god capable of sympathizing per- 
fectly with both and of weaving these distinct experiences together. 

This privilege, native to every creature, of arranging different 
perfections imagined by it in a seale of ascending values, relieves the 
naturalist of the charge of indifference and anarchy in morals; for 
the naturalist has a nature of his own, and if he learns to know 
himself, he will have a clear and dogmatic system of ethics. The 
same circumstance relieves Plotinus of the charge Mr. Fuller brings 
against him of confusing kinds with degrees of perfection; for Plo- 
tinus conceived that the universe was but a single living creature, 
with no wholly disparate interests existing in it, since all things had 
been created by the magic of a single good, and by nature converged 
upon it, though at various removes; so that the respective perfections 
of all these stages were thoroughly relevant to one another, and defi- 
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nitely subordinated in the life and meaning of the whole. It was as 
if in a written sentence we urged that the perfection of each letter 
was incomparable with that of each word, and not a stage towards it, 
and so, again, of each word in respect to the perfection of the sense 
and syntax. Not that these kinds of perfection ought to merge or 
pass into one another, so that the letters should cease to be letters or 
the words words; yet if in truth, as Plotinus fancied, the sense of the 
whole alone had operated to produce those elements, it would follow 
that in their several spheres their perfections had different degrees 
of importance and of affinity to the perfection of the whole. Ex- 
trinsically all would be collated and ordered serially in the cosmic 
life, and internally each higher stage would contain and project out 
of itself the nature of the lower, as our meanings seem to precipitate 
our words, and our words to determine and, as it were, to emit their 
letters. 

No doubt this view of nature is wrong and reverses the actual 
order of genesis, in which grunts and gurglings come first and mean- 
ings, such as they are, float through the mind later—for the conscious- 
ness of them is fluid and evanescent—carried and alone fixed by their 
sensuous vehicle; but the contrary mythical view is the one proper 
to rhetoricians and idealists, and it is not for us to throw stones 
at Plotinus for not piercing an illusion which was fundamental in 
his nation and in his school, and to which most of us are still subject. 
Mr. Fuller is one of the honorable exceptions; he perceives that 
protoplasm is susceptible of development in alternative as well as in 
progressive ways; that moralities, like arts and languages, radiate 
from a common center, but diverge, the most elaborate being the 
farthest apart; and that life is essentially centrifugal, multiple, and 
variable in its ideals. Some ethical profusion appears in the civiliza- 
tions known to us, and in each man, before he has learned the 
needful renunciations; but if we allow our fancy to range over the 
unknown parts of the universe, the natural heterogeneity of the 
good becomes simply overpowering. Furthermore the types of good, 
extensible indefinitely at the periphery, are always subtly changing 
at the core. Human nature is not altogether fixed, and human good- 
ness and what man can look upon as good vary with it. Plotinus, in 
supposing that the good was single and a priori, in fancying it to be 
the creative power, encouraged himself to ignore the greater part 
of its possible forms. He shut himself up, with his sect, in imagina- 
tive intolerance. And incidentally he missed the true explanation 
of the origin of evil, which lies in the natural conflict of many powers 
and many ideals. This error, though grave and dangerous, is intel- 
ligible in a mere moralist become a metaphysician (as all Platonists 
are) because it obeys the suasion of the moral life itself. In each 
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man, as in the world at large, there is actually some variety of ideals. 
Each feels himself called upon to pursue the satisfaction of diverse 
faculties and opposed passions. But this moral multifariousness, 
when he reflects, becomes his peculiar torment, his bad conscience. 
Reason requires him to assume integrity, if he has it not. He is 
biologically but a single being, an indivisible engine, and he can not 
work in two directions at once without disrupting his life and ren- 
dering himself incapable of any perfect achievement. Harmony, 
unity of direction, thus become his necessary method. The better 
man he is, the more strictly he imposes it on his wayward impulses. 
Now let ill luck compel such a moral man, such a legislator over him- 
self and plotter of inward policy, to become a natural philosopher. 
Will he not inevitably say that the secret of the world is a morality 
like his own? Will he not instinctively make a legislator of God and 
a single city out of the cosmos, and a moral symbol even of the land- 
scape? His Socratic wisdom in life will become his Platonic folly 
in science. 

Mr. Fuller’s only consistent mystic, like his only consistent natu- 
ralist, is also rather an idol of the class-room than a type found in 
history, and I can not much blame Plotinus if his spectrum was not 
confined to ultra-violet rays. To believe that the life of God is best, 
even to aspire to rest wholly in it, if all other resting-places fail, 
hardly requires us to assert that in itself everything not God is evil. 
What falls short of the supreme may not be a sufficing good for a soul 
insatiable and touched with divinity; but every soul need not be of 
that temper, and even one that is may consistently delight in the 
various images and echoes of the Beloved which it finds in created 
things. Ought a mystic to lament that he was ever so far separated 
from God as to be able to love him? Be that as it may, such actual 
mystics as Plotinus and St. Francis (whom Mr. Fuller once or twice 
compares with him in an interesting way) were not kept from hatred 
of finitude merely by an inconsistency; they were kept from it by 
their first principles; they were kept from it by the very springs of 
their devotion, by the tenderness and wonder which filled them in the 
presence of the creation. The Christian in his whole being, and the 
Neo-Platonist in all but the whole of it, was permeated by humility. 
To be separated, to be inferior, to have always before and above him 
something not himself that he could adore, was essential to his nature 
and even to his celestial happiness. The beatific vision was still 
dualistic; it was a contemplation, a reception of influence, an ecstasy 
of wonder and love. Of course the life of God was in itself better 
than that of the saint, and the humility of the saint implied that he 
recognized that fact; but his humility prevented him at the same time 
from desiring that that fact should be otherwise. The mere existence 
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of finitude and separation was accordingly no evil but a good, 
although this good was inferior to that other good in the imitation or 
worship of which it arose. Mr. Fuller’s ideal mystic would not be a 
pious enthusiast at all, but a sort of self-torturing Lucifer, unwilling 
not to be God. He would be like an artist cursing his works because 
they could not be identical with their model. Such a passion is 
intelligible but misguided; like that of Pygmalion, it is surely not 
the only consistent expression of an artistic temperament. 

If we turn now to Mr, Fuller’s other principal theme, the actual 
philosophy of Plotinus, we can not help feeling that to pose that 
dilemma between an abstract naturalist and an abstract mystic was 
not the happiest way of approaching it. Plotinus, Mr. Fuller himself 
says, ‘‘denied the dilemma”’ (p. 319) ; and yet he adds that it ‘‘is the 
key to a proper understanding of his treatment of his problem’’ 
(p. 829). Is this likely? The problem that preoccupied Plotinus and 
his age was not how to explain the existence of evil or how to justify 
the ways of God; it was rather to rise above evil, to decipher a divine 
image in the worn and degraded lineaments of things, and to save 
the soul from a temporal and sensuous life to which evil was native. 
I know that Mr. Fuller can quote many a phrase that seems to 
countenance now the one now the other of his two ultimate alterna- 
tives. Plotinus was a learned, respectable man, almost a professor; 
he addressed a sophisticated, over-literary public; and the training 
of ancient rhetoricians, which has descended to Christian preachers, 
encouraged the use of miscellaneous arguments and maxims, no 
matter what philosophy they might imply, if only they had an 
edifying sound or could serve to rebuke some pernicious adversary. 
Plotinus was not above this eclecticism in the detail of his contro- 
versies, but it would be doing him a great injustice to suppose that 
he was eclectic in his general thought or that his small pilferings 
from the Stoics and from others impeded the vigorous flight of his 
heart and imagination towards their congenial goal. The Neo- 
Platonists tended to regard as orthodox all philosophers who accepted 
Homer, much as the Hindus regarded as orthodox all systems that 
accepted the Vedas, however different they might be technically; 
only the atheists, 7. ¢., the Epicureans and the Christians, were 
tabooed. Everything else with a national and noble stamp was 
swept in; but the current that engulfed it all was impetuous and 
single enough. It made unmistakably for salvation. 

The first impulse of men in the presence of evil is to resist and 
try to abolish it; but when evil is seen to be ineradicable in the world, 
their next impulse is to elude it in their own persons, so recasting 
their habits as to be strengthened against it and to lay up their chief 
treasures beyond its reach. This was the universal effort of the later 
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Greek moralists and of Plotinus among them. He had no courage 
for such a legislative vision as that of Plato’s Republic; but the 
chastening lessons of the Gorgias, the Phedo, and the Phedrus were 
deeply graven in his heart. If he ever spoke of civic bonds and the 
beauty of the body, or of the world, it was only by rote, because the 
classical Hellenic tradition required it. His spontaneous ideal was 
to quit the body and the state and the cosmos, leaving behind all 
martial passions and sensuous images, to find bliss beyond them, in 
union with what created beings might borrow, but could not keep, 
of divine beauty and peace. 

This is the mystic experience which, when expressed in a cosmic 
allegory, yields the Plotinian system of emanation. The transcend- 
ence of aspiration, divining the ideal behind the actual, becomes, 
when reversed in a myth, an emanation of the actual from the ideal. 
Hence the values of the terms remain what they had been in the 
original experience. The sensible is truly good, for it was deeply 
loved; it is a true image and hint of the ideal, since it revealed it; 
but at the same time it is inadequate, since to rest in it was impos- 
sible and the love which it unlocked overflowed it. The manifestation 
is never good intransitively and as only significant of its own being; 
it has become a sacramental vehicle of grace. At the same time the 
deity signified is proved to be good and gracious, since he is what the 
enthusiast beholds and is enraptured by in his image. I know that 
in practise a devotion that passes from individuals to the ideal is 
seldom an honest devotion. Platonic love has the reputation of being 
either frigid or hypocritical, or perhaps both at once; when it really 
exists, it is commonly only a sort of abstract sensuality or estheticism, 
at once selfish and visionary. Yet in its origin, and in the experi- 
ence of the few in whom it is a spontaneous religion, Platonic love 
is precisely the opposite of all that. It is a passion for individuals 
so intense, so arresting, so disproportionate to their poor human 
merits, that it seems and is the revelation of an essence greater than 
theirs, of something that, could we live always in its presence, would 
render us supremely happy. A touch of this transcendence is present 
in all romantic passion; for the sluices of the soul are opened, and 
a flood of potential joy is let loose which overflows the narrow channel 
of any particular friendship. It is this extreme sensitiveness to 
what instinctively charms, this piercing shaft of natural beauty, that 
drives the genuine Platonist from the individual to the ideal, from 
an exceeding love of things that must prove inadequate to the 
thought of something adequate that would justify that love. So that 
if there is anything morbid in Platonic love, it is not its unnatural 
coldness, but its disproportionate fervor, not the barren egoism of it, 
but its suicidal self-surrender; for the Platonic lover loves so reli- 
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giously that his love must needs carry him beyond its initial object, 
and beyond himself. 

When we view the system of Plotinus from this side, which is the 
genuine side of it, can we urge that in consistency everything not the 
supreme good should have been pronounced an evil? Has the lovely 
creature we first fell in love with become an evil, because that frail 
charm may have awakened and bound us to higher loyalties? To 
transcend an affection in this way is not to destroy but to under- 
stand it. The all-transcending aspiration of Plotinus, in leaving the 
earth and the stars and the intellect behind, did not need to dishonor 
these instruments of grace; on the contrary, in feeling them to be in- 
struments of grace, it could add a divine sanction to their native 
allurements, as if a bridegroom became the priest at his own wedding. 
Platonism is a Hellenism transfigured by Socratic faith, a paganism 
in which the twelve cosmic gods have found a master, the good, and 
become its twelve apostles. 

So much in justification of the sentiment of Plotinus that nature 
is good, although the supernatural is better. When we come to his 
occasional apologies not for finite goods but for positive evils, his 
arguments are as lame and the principle of them as immoral as in 
other theodicies: and here I can only utter a loud Amen to all Mr. 
Fuller’s criticisms. The trick (whoever invented it) of calling 
finite good ‘‘metaphysical evil’’ was devilish in its guile; for as we 
can easily show that this sort of ‘‘evil’’ is good, and the prerequisite 
of all moral discrimination, we may thereby so confuse and disarm 
our conscience as to entertain the notion that true evils, too, might 
be good. But they are not. In thwarting or injuring any deter- 
minate creature (an absolute point of origin for values) they are 
bad irretrievably. No doubt the same material object or event which 
is bad for one man may be good for another, as is the issue of a 
battle; but that does not make it good in itself, nor good altogether, 
nor better for the man it destroys; nor can this man find it good 
while he retains his vital strength and his native shade of humanity. 
Pantheism, in teaching that the world ought to be full of horrors, 
since so it is, accepts the most savage of ideals; yet it is often em- 
braced by the most tender-minded people, to spare themselves the 
distress of admitting that anything is horrible after all. Plotinus, 
however, was no pantheist, and his God, who created the world by 
a virtue that flowed, as it were, from the hem of his garment, was 
not responsible for the world, nor glorified by the evils in it, nor even 
cognizant of their existence. Plotinus could not explain the origin 
of evil; in fact he could not explain the origin of anything, his whole 
natural philosophy being unnatural, and merely a moral allegory. 
We must not assimilate unduly the Platonic eschatology to the He- 
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braic. In the latter, evil was originally an accident, which God 
parried dramatically, capping it with a greater good. This deity, 
as at first conceived, was by no means omnipotent, in the sense of 
being the only force at work in things, and having a calm eternal 
vision of them in their ultimate destiny. He was omnipotent only 
in the rhetorical sense that he could bring about practically any- 
thing he chose; a Titanic magician (such as Michael Angelo painted 
him), he could dart from place to place, and set right anything that 
in his absence might have taken a turn that displeased him. For 
things, although he might once have created them, all had a will and 
a way of their own; they made a great pother, and it was no sinecure 
to keep them in hand, and drive them all abreast. Afterwards the 
theologians, influenced by Greek and Oriental philosophies, found 
this dramatic notion of Providence crude, and tried to rationalize 
it. They thought God ought to be the serene author and spectator 
of the drama in which the popular imagination had made him a pas- 
sionate actor; he must have foreseen and planned all the villainies 
and tears in it, in order to obtain a more moving effect at the 
end, when the tears should be dried, and the villainies punished or 
forgiven. Thus the evil that to religious sentiment seemed to offend 
God, according to religious theory really subserved his purposes: 
and having shifted their ground and contradicted their premises, 
the theologians had the ‘‘problem of evil’’ on their hands; and they 
still have it. 

For the Platonist, however, the matter was not so hopelessly tan- 
gled. Evil he thought a weakness, an ignorance, a confusion which 
the influence of the divine life, if we could only appropriate. it, was 
always ready to cure. Salvation was a return to nature, to what the 
spirit that works in us demands; and while none of the functions or 
organs which this spirit gathers about it was evil in itself, they stood 
in need of strict subordination. The only happy life for each func- 
tion, for each level of endowment, lay in serving the one above it; 
the flesh must serve the heart, the heart the intellect, the intellect 
the single ultimate good. The standard of excellence for each fac- 
ulty and for each creature was not placed, as in naturalism, in 
self-preservation and a congenial routine at that particular level; 
it was placed outside, in the higher excellence it immediately sub- 
served. Not (let me repeat) that the vocation of each creature or 
faculty was to become the next higher; there was no such restless 
evolution in this hierarchy. But the life of each came from above, 
and could be fully received only by obedience and fidelity. So 
morality was made aristocratic. The joy of everybody could lie only 
in service, not in that service of equals or inferiors which a demo- 
cratic morality now enjoins, but in a sort of feudal devotion to a 
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master brighter, purer, and stronger than ourselves. Plotinus was 
a very great prophet, although he thought little about the future. 
He caught completely the inspiration of his age and laid down in 
advance the essential principles of Byzantine art, of alchemy, of 
demonology, of medieval astrology and theology, of ascetic discipline, 
and even of feudal loyalty and romantic enchantment. 

But what of ‘‘the problem of evil’’? Such a problem properly 
exists only for the theologians I was just speaking of, who teach a 
deliberate planning and creation of the world ex nihilo, or for pan- 
theists like the Stoics, who, in spite of their pantheism, wish to give 
universal authority to a particular ethics. It does not exist for the 
naturalist, because for him both good and evil are relative to finite 
interests necessarily at war in this crowded world. Nor does it 
exist for the Platonist, to whom it is obvious that the good is far 
away and that it was not the good that removed the good where it 
is absent. The problem of darkness does not exist for a man gazing 
at the stars. No doubt the darkness is there, fundamental, pervasive, 
and unconquerable except-at the pin-points where the stars twinkle; 
but the problem is not why there is such darkness, but what is the 
light that breaks through it so remarkably; and granting this light, 
why we have eyes to see it and hearts to be gladdened by it. This 
truly idealistic and moral question Plotinus answers sublimely, say- 
ing that our hearts are themselves sparks, scattered by that celestial 
flame, that rush by nature to rejoin their element. This answer of 
the Platonic sage, for all its sublimity, can not be imposed on any 
one who is made sincerely happy by eating, fighting, loving, talking, 
and peering curiously about, or whose genius and situation, for any 
reason, carry him towards some different point of the moral compass. 
The Platonic good is the goal of a very special aspiration, now largely 
in abeyance. But things come round in this world; the ruffians may 
be upon us some day when we least expect it, and philosophy may 
have to retire again to the sanctuary. Even then we should search 
the books of Plotinus in vain for any solution of the artificial problem 
concerning the existence of evil; but if we searched them for a thread 
out of the natural labyrinth of evil, we might possibly find it. 


G. SANTAYANA. 





THE BELIEF IN SENSATIONS?* 


N few of our sciences is the contrast between theory and practise 
so pronounced as in psychology. Its methods are, for the most 
1This paper was read at the tenth meeting of the American Philosophical 


Association at Princeton, December 27-29, 1910. It was not published at the 
time because the author hoped to rewrite it and publish it as part of a more ex- 
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part, as direct and as easy of comprehension as the methods of 
other sciences. They are, in general, the same methods. There is 
as little difficulty in following intelligently an experiment on the 
time of perception, or on the delicacy of sensory discrimination, or 
on memory, as there is in following an experiment on the velocity of 
sound or on the expansion of gases. But there is extraordinary 
difficulty in finding in the standard works on psychology clear 
conceptions of the subject-matter of the science or clear definitions 
of its most elementary terms. 

‘“Sensation,’’ ‘‘perception, consciousness, mind,’’ ‘‘state 
of consciousness,’’ ‘‘mental process,’’ are terms currently employed 
to indicate the specific character of the material with which the 
science deals, but there are no generally accepted definitions of them 
among psychologists and there is much confusion in attempts to 
state what they mean. For example, what difference, if any, is 
there between ‘‘tone’’ and the ‘‘sensation of tone,’’ between ‘‘red’’ 
and the ‘‘sensation of red’’? If there is a difference, the difference 
does not prevent the assertion that sensations have specific qualities, 
nor the enumeration of these qualities in terms of such distinctions 
as those of tone and color. Why, for instance, should sensations of 
color be qualitatively defined in terms of the spectrum or in terms 
of any of the numerous diagrams which may contain every possible 
color, if color and the sensation of color are different? If, however, 
they are not different, just what does their identification mean? 
Must we seriously conclude that colors are sensations? Are noises 
and tones sensations? Is pain a sensation? The answers to these 
questions are neither uniform nor unambiguous, and yet the asser- 
tion is repeatedly made, in some form or other, that sensations are 
the ‘‘first things in the way of consciousness,’’ that they are the 
‘‘elements of mind.”’ 

Similar confusion is evident when we look for some clear and 
generally accepted definition of ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘mind.’’ Is 
it proper to distinguish consciousness from what we are conscious 
of? If it is, how can we affirm that consciousness is a complex of 
elements such as ‘‘sensations’’ or ‘‘mental processes’? and at the 
same time define these elements in terms of the things we are con- 
scious of? But if ‘‘consciousness’’ and ‘‘what we are conscious of’’ 
are to be identified, what can such an identification possibly mean? 
Does anybody really believe that a ‘‘complex’’ of the elements of a 
consciousness thus identified with its object could ever be the memory 
of an event or the knowledge of a world? 
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tended study. In view of current discussions, however, it has seemed desirable to 
publish it now as one of the documents in the case. It appears as read, without 
any alteration in the text. 
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Furthermore, while we perceive, remember, imagine, think, 
reason, and act in a world which our best efforts can not distinguish 
from the world of physics, chemistry, and biology, psychology has 
so pictured its world—the mental world—that its relation to the 
world of general scientific interest becomes a problem which is 
often fundamental to the understanding of the scope and aims of 
psychology itself. The problem thus raised has afforded much dis- 
cussion of the relation of mind and body, but it has received no 
solution. To say that the mental world and the physical world are 
‘‘narallel,’’ that they are two aspects of the same world, that they 
are indications of two different points of view, that the one is the 
world of all observers, while the other is the world of one observer— 
to say these things is not to solve the problem, but to comfort oneself 
and possibly others by that illusion of progress which often attends 
the restatement of a difficulty. Although it is repeatedly asserted 
that ‘‘psychological parallelism’’ is the working hypothesis of psy- 
chology, I have not been able to discover any achievement of psy- 
chology which depends on that hypothesis or which that hypothesis 
serves in any degree to clarify or explain. Indeed, it seems as if 
all theories of the relation of mind to body are entirely irrelevant 
to the methods and results of psychology. 

Some writers of psychological books still think it important to 
devote at least one chapter to a discussion of what ‘‘science’’ and 
‘‘law’’ are in general, and to a vindication of psychology as a 
science which deals with laws. Chemists and physicists, however, 
do not generally begin their work with such epistemological intro- 
ductions and are usually unconscious of any need of vindicating their 
methods or aims. Only bigotry could deny psychology the status 
of a science, so that this concern about ‘‘psychology as a science”’ 
must probably be set down more as a lingering reminiscence of the 
days when controversy was keen than as an indication of confused 
thinking. Yet the discussions of ‘‘introspection’’ as the peculiar 
method of psychology often cause doubts whether an introspective 
psychology is worth serious consideration. These discussions raise 
again the old questions which no one has successfully answered: 
How can a conscious process know itself? How can a succession of 
thoughts know itself as a succession? How can states of mind be 
observed if they are only remembered? How is identification by 
memory possible if no state of mind was ever conscious of itself? 
If it is true that ‘‘no subjective state, while present, is its own 
object,’’ but ‘‘its object is always something else’” is it not fair to 
ask if it is sensible to talk about ‘‘subjective states’’ at all? What 
are they? Who in the history of mankind has ever identified one, 


2‘¢Principles of Psychology,’’ William James, Vol. I., page 190. 
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finding somewhere in his conscious life a ‘‘state’’ which was ‘“‘not 
its own object,’’ but ‘‘whose object was always something else’’? 
The question is not asked with the purpose of suggesting that there 
may be ‘‘states’’ which are ‘‘their own objects.’’ It is asked solely 
with the purpose of indicating that the conception of such states is 
inherently unintelligible. 

In striking contrast to all this confusion and ambiguity stand 
the performances and achievements of psychologists. Although 
their science is one of the youngest of sciences, if we have in mind 
the modern status, its record in the matter of practical success must 
be regarded as gratifying and encouraging. Psychology has pro- 
foundly affected our educational theory and practise. It has in- 
fluenced medical science and therapeutics in a manner which, on 
the whole, has been helpful and sound. It has enlarged the outlook 
of physiology and given fresh impetus to the comparative study of 
behavior. It bids fair to provide us with means of securing valu- 
able estimates of human ability and capacity. In view of these 
successes, it would be absurd to claim that the theoretical confusion, 
which has been pointed out, is a necessary accompaniment of the 
science, something which must be put up with, but which is of little 
importance since practise goes on triumphantly in spite of it. Such 
an attitude is an indication of philosophical weariness, but not of 
matured wisdom. The moral for psychologists, if we must draw a 
moral for them, is obviously to give up the pretense that psychology 
is a science of consciousness, and then to redefine their science in 
terms of the material they actually study, the methods they actually 
use, and the results they actually attain. The theoretical confusion 
in psychology has not been pointed out here, however, with the 
intention of drawing any moral, but rather to introduce the con- 
sideration of a preconception which appears to have been at the 
bottom of that confusion and which seems to have been fatal to the 
attempts which psychology has made to tell what consciousness is. 

It may be extravagant to single out one preconception in psy- 
chological theory and make it responsible for all the confusion. Yet 
there appears to be one which must bear the greater share of re- 
sponsibility. To pursue it through all its windings and show just 


3 This word will frequently occur in these pages. As the sequel will show, 
‘“behavior,’’ but not ‘‘consciousness,’’ seems to me to be the thing which the 
psychologist does, as a matter of fact, investigate. To my own mind the psychol- 
ogists who have used the concept of behavior rigidly have passed at once from 
theoretical confusion to theoretical clearness. Compare E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Ani- 
mal Intelligence,’’ Ch. I. 

I take this opportunity to refer, also, to the articles by Professor John Wat- 
son in the Psychological Review, Vol. XX., page 158, and in this JouRNAL, Vol. 
X., page 421. 
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how it has motived this and that ambiguous statement or conception, 
would be a wearisome task. Economy of effort may be served by 
examining it directly and showing how the abandonment of it works 
in the direction of clearness and simplicity. This preconception 
consists of the very current belief that there are such things as 
‘*sensations’’ which form a kind of elementary component of a 
stream of consciousness or of a mind. 

The statement that belief in the existence of sensations is a 
proconception and the suggestion that the belief is unsound should 
not be set down at once as wild. To be sure, James, speaking for 
many an active worker in psychology, has said: ‘‘That we have 
cogitations of some sort is the inconcussum in a world most of whose 
other facts have at some time tottered in the breath of philosophic 
doubt. All people unhesitatingly believe that they feel themselves 
thinking, and that they distinguish the mental state as an inward 
activity or passion from all the objects with which it may cognitively 
deal. I regard this belief as the most fundamental of all the postu- 
lates of psychology, and shall discard all curious inquiries about its 
certainty as too metaphysical for the scope of this book.’’* Yes: 
but did he not follow this confession of faith by considering ‘‘a 
question of nomenclature’’ and finding no satisfactory term to 
‘“designate all states of consciousness merely as such, and apart from 
their particular quality or cognitive function’’? Most evidently, 
then, ‘‘the most fundamental of all the postulates of psychology”’ 
had not impressed itself upon current speech nor produced as yet 
an appropriate expression of itself. In twenty years we are no 
better off. And the reason is this: while all people believe that they 
cogitate, very few people, if any, are able to distinguish their mental 
states as inward activities or passions from all the objects with which 
those mental states may cognitively deal. As a matter of fact, very 
few people believe that there are ‘‘states of consciousness as such,”’’ 
and consequently very few have felt the need of a term to designate 
them. 

It may be said, however, that most people believe that they have 
‘‘sensations.’’ Yet it is very doubtful if the sensations in which 
people generally believe are the elementary components of mind in 
which psychologists often believe. For the term ‘‘sensation’’ is 
decidedly ambiguous, especially in its psychological usage. The 
word ‘‘sense’’ may be used as a verb to denote a uniform operation 
which may be directed toward different materials. Thus one may 
“‘sense a sound,’’ or ‘‘sense a color,’’ or ‘‘sense a pain.’’? Such 
usage is not common, but it seems to indicate that the term ‘‘sensa- 
tion’’ may be regarded as a general term for the operation of sensing. 


4**Principles of Psychology,’’ Vol. I., page 185. 
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Sensations would then be ‘‘sensings,’’ the performance of the same 
operation more than once or in different directions. They would not 
be marked by qualitative distinctions from one another since they 
are just so many instances of the same operation. We may ‘‘shoot’’ 
in various directions and at various games, but our ‘‘shots’’ as 
‘‘shootings’’ are all alike. No serious objection need be raised to 
the term ‘‘sensation’’ in the manner here indicated, as a general 
term to cover such operations as seeing, hearing, or, in general, 
sensing. So used, it is not marked by disastrous ambiguity. 

But the term may be used to denote the material which is the 
object of the operation. Thus the color which is seen or ‘‘sensed’’ 
may be termed a ‘‘sensation,’’ and we may recognize a great variety 
of sensations differing in quality in a manner corresponding to the 
different qualities of the things sensed. Here the term begins to be 
seriously ambiguous. For it is one thing to affirm that ‘‘blue 
sensed’’ is a sensation, but quite a different thing to affirm that 
blue as blue is a sensation. We may speak of the things we have 
shot as our ‘‘shots’’ if we are mindful why we so designate them, 
but it would be improper to affirm that a partridge is a shot. It is, 
however, just this sort of impropriety of which much psychology 
has been guilty. It has treated the things we sense as if their 
qualitative characters were themselves sensations, some kind of 
mental operation or process, and supposed, consequently, that an 
analysis of the qualities, intensities, extensities, etc., of the things 
We sense was an analysis of consciousness itself. 

Now one does not ordinarily or readily believe that his con- 
sciousness or his mind is made up of colors, sounds, tastes, smells, 
and the like. Indeed, most well-trained and scientifically minded 
persons experience a shock if they are told that consciousness is so 
constituted. They may be willing to admit that they are conscious 
only when they see or hear or perform some similar operation, but 
they find consciousness unrecognizable when told that it is made up 
of what they see or hear, or that such things are the elements of 
mind, the first things in the way of consciousness. The psychologist 
may be justified in using the term sensation to denote the objects 
of sense as well as the operation, but he is under the serious obliga- 
tion of showing by what right he regards the distinctively qualitative 
characters of these objects as sensations, mental elements, mental 
factors, mental functions, or mental processes; by what right he re- 
gards as conscious or mental anything whatsoever which is character- 
istic of the object. 

It is at this point that the basal preconception which has vitiated 
so much psychological theory becomes most evident. It may be 
stated in several ways. For example, it is assumed that the im- 
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mediate data of consciousness—let them be called sensations, percep- 
tions, thoughts, ideas—are somehow products or effects of the stimuli 
which excite the sense organs or the organism. Or we say it is 
assumed that the effect produced in the nervous system by a stimulus 
causes, or is somehow attended by, a fact which does not belong to 
the chain of facts which connects the stimulus and the organism, 
but which is a fact of a different order, a mental fact, a sensation. 
Or we say that it is assumed that the mechanism which is involved in 
the operations of consciousness somehow transforms, or is attended 
by, the transformation of the external stimuli to conscious activity 
into an internal world of conscious phenomena or states of mind. 
The simplest statement may, however, be taken from Locke’s ‘‘ Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding’’: ‘‘Our senses, conversant about 
particular sensible objects, do convey into the mind several distinct 
perceptions of things, according to those various ways wherein 
those objects do affect them. And thus we come by those ideas we 
have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, bitter, sweet, and all 
those which we call sensible qualities; which, when I say the senses 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 


the mind what produces there those perceptions.’’> This is the belief , 


in sensations, in a kind of thing which is neither the stimulus nor the 
effect it produces through the sense organs on the nervous system, 
but which is believed to be a mental equivalent of that effect; and 
these effects are supposed to be either the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness or the elements of which consciousness or the mind is a 
system. 

The remarkable thing, to my mind, about this belief is that there 
is so little good evidence for it. There is a general admission that 
it is not natural. We are repeatedly told that by far the greater 
number of us naturally believe that the immediate objects of con- 
sciousness are the very same objects which are the stimulus to 
thought, and that we need instruction by philosophy, psychology, 
and physiology in order to discover our mistake. We are-also told 
that the natural belief in this matter represents the general attitude 
of positive science. Such admissions make it important that the 
evidence for the belief should be exceptionally strong. It is, how- 
ever, exceptionally weak. 

There is, for example, the evidence derived from the so-called 
relativity of sensation. Locke’s instance of the water which is warm 
to one hand, but cold to the other is typical and frequently cited. 
The water itself, it is urged, can not be both warm and cold at the 
same time. The difference lies in our sensations. In other words, 
the fact that water is cold to one hand and warm to the other is 

5 Book II., Ch. I., page 3. 
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taken as evidence that we do not sense the heat of the water, but 
only its effects in us, the sensations it produces. But the relativity 
cited is evidence only of the fact that the water is warmer than one 
hand and colder than the other. Every case of the relativity of 
sensations can, I think, be dismissed in a similar manner. They all 
indicate the relativity of things to one another, but not the relativity 
of things to the mind or to our sensations of them.® Even the 
straight stick bent in a pool and the man who can not tell red from 
green lose their supposed metaphysical importance in the face of 
the fact that things vary in varying conditions quite irrespective of 
any appeal to states of mind. It is the difference between the 
refractive powers of water and air that bends the seen stick and it is 
a retinal, not a mental, consideration which makes the discrimination 
of colors impossible. I have even found it urged that the variation 
of color in different lights or under different conditions of color 
contrast proves that colors are sensations for the astonishing reason 
that if a rose were really red it ought to be seen red in the dark! 
Again; seeing things double has been used to prove that we have 
sensations, while all it proves is that we have two eyes. Moving the 
eye and so seeing the landscape move is cited as a good reason for 
concluding that we do not see the landscape, since the landscape 
surely does not move. But how can any landscape maintain an im- 
movable relation to a moving eye, and how can an eye move except 
in relation to its surroundings? No, I repeat, the relativity of 
sensations witnesses to the relativity of things, but not to the exist- 
ence of sensations as the component elements of consciousness. 

There is also the type of evidence drawn from a consideration of 
such experiences as dreams and illusions. It is urged that here, at 
any rate, we have instances where on its qualitative side experience 
can be only mental. A dream as a dream or an illusion as an 
illusion must be of the very stuff of consciousness. Let them be. 
But one may still ask, How does that in any way prove that ‘‘sensa- 
tions’’ exist and are the constitutive elements of mind? What- 
ever may be the causes of dreams and illusions and of whatever 
stuff they may be made, they exist apparently only because the 
sensory mechanism is inoperative or out of order. Our dreams 
vanish when we wake and the greatest obstacle in the way of having 
illusions is an unclogged sensory mechanism. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to see how they can witness to the existence of sensations. 
Furthermore, it is too readily assumed by many that if one thinks 
he sees something which he really does not see, he must, none the less, 
see something like it; and that if one dreams of going to his boy- 


6 Compare the article by W. P. Montague, ‘‘A Neglected Point in Hume’s 
Philosophy,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XIV., page 30. 
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hood’s home, he is having an experience similar to what he would 
have if he went there. When we dream of colors, do we see colors? 
When we have illusions of sound, do we hear sounds? Such ques- 
tions have not yet been finally answered, but they must first be 
answered before we can give much evidential value to dreams and 
illusions. In our present state of knowledge dreams prove, when 
we have them, that we are dreaming of things, but not sensing them; 
and illusions prove that we are making mistakes, but not that we are 
having sensations. 

Then there are such experiences as pain. I stick a pin into my 
brother’s leg. He reacts in various ways, winces, cries out, but no 
scrutiny of mine can reveal distinctly to me the pain he feels. Yet 
he does feel pain, and any doubt I may have on the subject is suffi- 
ciently dispelled by sticking the pin into myself. And if so, how 
about my brother’s tastes and smells, his feelings of roughness and 
smoothness? And if I infer these also, where am I to stop, short of 
concluding that he has an inner life of consciousness made up of 
existences like the existence of pain, real sensations of varying 
qualities ? 

But does this inaccessibility of pain to external observation prove 
in any way that pain is a sensation, a mental element, or state of 
consciousness? Does the fact that I can not sense my brother’s 
pain, but must infer it, prove anything else than that my pain- 
sensing machinery is limited to my own pains? The pin may 
be a stimulus to both our organisms at once, but the pain is in my 
brother’s leg, not mine, nor in the pin. We may both see the pin, 
hear the pin, touch the pin, taste, and even smell the pin, but 
neither of us sees, hears, touches, tastes, or smells the pain. If his 
pain were blue, I could see it; if loud, I could hear it; if sweet, I 
could taste it; and so on; but since it is none of these, I naturally 
can not sense it in these ways. And since my pain-sensing ma- 
chinery is limited to my own pains, I never can sense his. But were 
this machinery not so limited, were it distance-sensing like my eyes, 
why, then, I could feel his pains as readily as I can see his face. 
Surely pain is not proved to be a sensation, a mental thing, by the 
fact that my own pains are all the pains I have. Having thus no 
evidential value in its own domain, it has none elsewhere. 

The case of pain recalls the fact that believers in the existence of 
sensations as the elements of mind usually claim that sensations are 
accessible only to introspection. When, for example, the processes 
of vision are experimentally followed, the effect produced in the 
organism is some form of movement or behavior, but not a color. 
And what is true of vision appears true generally. Stimulate an 
organism and follow the stimulus experimentally through all the 
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mechanism involved, and the only discovered effect is a reaction, a 
type of behavior, but never a sensation. But, it is claimed, the 
sensations are discovered to introspection and we are bound, ac- 
cordingly, to infer them or eject them whenever the situation 
warrants it. But the plain fact is that introspection does not dis- 
close the existence of sensations, but only the existence of the things 
sensed. In one’s own experience scrutinized and reflected on by 
one’s self, color, for example, is never discovered in any respect as an 
elementary component of one’s consciousness, as a mental thing; it 
is discovered as a stimulus to thought and behavior, but not as a 
stimulus to the production of a color sensation. Indeed the whole 
evidence of introspection makes for the non-existence of sensations. 
That it can be supposed to reveal to us what is experimentally un- 
discoverable is evidence solely of philosophical confusion. The ap- 
peal to introspection is, in reality, an appeal to the most direct, 
simple, and naive conceptions of things. If, therefore, one is to 
test the belief in sensations by one’s own direct and immediate ex- 
perience, then the belief is doomed. And surely if sensations as the 
first things in the way of consciousness, as the constituent elements 
of mind, are discoverable neither by external observation nor by 
inward reflection, there is no good reason to believe in their cxist- 
ence and there is no conceivable service which this supposed exist- 
ence can render. They form the subject-matter of no intelligible 
science whatever. 

The belief in sensations has been questioned here in the interest 
of freeing the conception of consciousness from certain miscon- 
ceptions and primarily the misconception that consciousness is 
definable in terms of the qualities of which we are conscious. But 
the position here taken should be construed as primarily negative, 
and not as warranting the affirmation of what it may appear to imply. 
For instance, when we deny that the things we perceive are in the 
mind, we are supposed to affirm that they are out of the mind. 
When we deny that we perceive internal objects, we are supposed 
to affirm that we perceive external objects. When we deny that 
sensations are effects somehow produced in the mind by stimuli 
affecting the organism, we are supposed to affirm that the mind 
somehow runs out of the organism and gets hold of the object, or 
surrounds it, or pervades it. Such suppositions may be naturally 
suggested by the denials, but they are not here intended. What is 
intended is simply that consciousness should not be thought of in a 
certain way. Freed from the notion that sensations are the primary 
objects of consciousness, we may proceed to the inquiry into what the 
objects of consciousness as a matter of fact are. 


FREDERICK J. E. WooDBRIDGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION 
PROFESSOR WATSON AND THE IMAGE 


N a recent article: Professor Watson makes a statement about 
certain facts reported by Dr. M. R. Fernald and myself, which I 
should like to call in question.2 His general treatment of image and 
affection, together with his recently expressed views on behavior as a 
psychological category, I hope to discuss more fully in the future. 

Professor Watson’s words follow: ‘‘The failure on the part of 
the most earnest upholders of the doctrine of the centrally aroused 
sensation to obtain any objective experimental evidence of the pres- 
ence of different image types. I refer here to the researches of 
Angell and Fernald. I think this admission paves the way for the 
complete dismissal of the image from psychology.’’ 

I find it difficult to take this last sentence literally, if it means 
what it seems to mean. Why the failure to find objective confirma- 
tion for such imagery TYPES as Galton and others had suggested 
should be thought to prejudice the reality of imagery itself, I do 
not understand. What my own work has shown is the amazing 
versatility with which different kinds of imagery may be employed 
upon the same task, so that if the form customarily employed be for 
any cause embarrassed, some other is ready to step in and do its 
work. In this sense it is true that I have not found any rigid 
adherence, save in a few quite unusual individuals, to fixed imagery 
types. I think it highly probable that there are imagery types, but 
they are presumably more complex in their composition than has 
been supposed, and they involve what I should call ‘‘shunt systems,’’ 
within which any member may function for any other. 

With much of Professor Watson’s effort to magnify the signifi- 
cance of the articulatory processes I am in cordial sympathy, and I 
have on more than one occasion expressed my growing conviction of 
their importance in the thought processes. Those who sympathize 
with the effort to connect thought with peripheral operations will be 
interested in Dr. W. S. Hunter’s suggestive defense of ‘‘sensory 
thought’’ in his paper published from my laboratory in the Animal 
Behavior Monographs. 

JAMES R. ANGELL. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

1This JouRNAL, Vol. X., page 421. 

2Page 422, 


8'W. S. Hunter, ‘‘The Delayed Reaction,’’ Animal Behavior Monograph, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, 1912. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Outiines of the History of Psychology. Max Dessom. ‘Translated by 
Donatp FisHer. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
xxix + 278. 

In the preface to the English edition we are told by the author that 
this small volume is not merely an abridgment of his larger history, but 
that the manner of treatment is somewhat altered in that a larger field 
is reviewed—the large volume contained only the modern German psy- 
chology—and some of the ground included in the former volume presented 
from an altered viewpoint. The leading concepts, however, have been 
retained. 

There have always been, we are told, three sources of interest to which 
may be traced investigations of mental life. The disciplines correspond- 
ing to these three interests are termed by the author psychosophy, psy- 
chology, and psychognosis. Under the first we find theological and meta- 
physical doctrines of an immortal soul-substance; the second is psy- 
chology proper, whose chief concept is that of “a principle of activity at 
work within the human body.” It is one of the good features of the 
book that these two distinct interests are more or less separated. In fact 
it would have been a decided advantage if the difference in these two 
viewpoints had been even more strongly emphasized throughout the book. 
The third, psychognosis, has to do with the character of one’s fellowmen. 
It is a knowledge of human nature obtained from proverbs and poetry, 
from works of art, from autobiographies, ete. It is certainly, if of any, 
of minor importance to a history of psychology, and Dessoir merely gives 
a sketch of the field in the preface and makes no further reference to it. 

There are four divisions to the book, treating respectively of the 
ancient conception of the life of the souls, the doctrine of the soul in the 
Middle Ages, the psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and the psychology of recent times. 

The first interest in the soul was a theological one. Here we find the 
doctrine of transmutation of Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Heraclitus. 
Along with this treatment runs a biological interpretation. In Plato’s 
philosophy, besides a development of his ethical interests are truly psy- 
chological observations of the laws of association. Under the genetic- 
rational psychology of Aristotle is given his description of the three souls 
and their location and his idea of the double vovs, as well as his descrip- 
tion of perception and the emotions. A sketch of the ethics of the 
Epicureans and the Stoics and the mysticism of Plotinus, as far as they 
are concerned with a concept of the soul, are introduced, and a number 
of pages are devoted to the interesting doctrines of Augustine, who advo- 
cated a study of the purely psychical—an analysis of consciousness and a 
classification of mental states “ and thus indicated for the first time the 
possibility of psychology as an independent science.” 

In the Middle Ages the various tendencies of the modern doctrines of 
the soul were established. The St. Victors, although they did use ration- 
alistic expressions, described conscious life as a “stream” and directed 
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their attention principally to the facts of the will and feeling. Among 
the Arabs Alhazen was surprisingly scientific. Not only did he write an 
“ Optics,” but his theories of apperception and unconscious inference 
were most noteworthy. Dessoir says: “ These doctrines of the Arabs were 
an intimation that some day a Helmholtz would appear.” Not less scien- 
tific were Telesio’s theory of the education of the sense of touch and 
Campanella’s treatment of the threshold of sensation. Ludovicus Vives 
insisted upon a separation of psychology and philosophy. The former 
must engage in a study of mental phenomena and their laws. In Eng- 
land Roger Bacon, influenced by Alhazen, adopted an empirical attitude 
toward the study of the soul, and Kepler and Galileo encouraged an 
accurate quantitative deduction and mechanical interpretation. Along 
with these men, however, we find those strongly influenced by theological 
interests and mystical dispositions, those who took the Trinity as a pat- 
tern for their descriptions. In the writings of Thomas Aquinas, the most 
important representative of scholastic philosophy, we again find the dia- 
lectie method. He tried to unite sensationalism and rationalism. For 
him the accidental and essential in things correspond to the sensible and 
rational faculties of knowledge. 

The psychology of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries begins 
with Descartes, whose interest, however, was philosophical rather than 
psychological. His method, too, was constructive and not analytical as 
was that of Vives. In the writing of Hobbes “the notion of a mechan- 
ical impulsion of conscious content appears already in rather palpable 
form.” Malebranche was more empirical in his psychology. His ob- 
servations on sense illusions were the most thorough thus far attempted, 
although they were instigated by philosophic motives. He was also inter- 
ested in psychological investigations and indeed he was as a psychologist 
superior to Descartes and Hobbes as well as to Spinoza, whose ambiguous 
and fruitless treatment of psychological problems helped to bring this 
need (of an epistemological critique of psychology) to greater realiza- 
tion.” The epistemological problems were the basis for Locke’s and 
Hume’s investigations. David Hartley, interested in an explanation of 
life, adopted a theory of association of ideas, and the theory of the sensa- 
tionalist Condillac was a forerunner of that of Herbart! Tetens de- 
serves the title of the father of psychology not as the author of the 
classification of mental states or as the representative of faculty psy- 
chology, but as an analyst. For Leibnitz psychology was the funda- 
mental principle of philosophy. The idea of the unifying principle in 
consciousness, growing out of the teachings of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Stoics, reached its climax in his psychology. In Wolff’s rational psy- 
chology we again meet with the concept of mental faculties. Crusius also 
defended the doctrine of faculties so energetically attacked by Locke. 

This brings us to a long description of the Kantian criticism of 
rational and empirical psychology, which introduces the psychology of 
recent times. It is not justifiable, says Dessoir, to support the nativistic 
theory of space perception on the Kantian doctrines, “on the other hand, 
the psychology which turns its attention especially toward relations, form 
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qualities, complexes, ete., may rightly credit itself with origin from 
Kant.” The doctrine of mental faculties again appears in the teachings 
of Reinhold and is opposed by G. E. Schulze. The dialectic philosophy 
of Fichte emphasizes the unity of the soul and its form-creating energy. 
After a sketch of Hegel’s system, there follows the nature psychology of 
Mesmer and Schilling, Eschenmayer and Schubert, ete. Fries and 
Beneke believed psychology should form the basis of all historical sciences 
and metaphysics. Fries combated a mechanical interpretation of psychic 
phenomena and pictured the soul as a complex of dispositions. Beneke 
opposed the faculty psychology and maintained that the mind was a 
process, a flux and transformation.. Herbart applied the concept of 
force in his description of consciousness and his school encouraged the 
empirical tendency of the science. 

Finally, we have the founding of modern psychology. Condillae is 
mentioned as the first of the modern French psychologists. Gall’s 
phrenology influenced psychological development. Maine de Biran used 
the feeling of voluntary effort as a basis for a voluntaristic psychology. 
Against the “sentimental” philosophy of Jouffroy and Cousin was op- 
posed the positivism of Comte. Taine’s chief gift to the science was the 
introduction of the study of abnormal states. Representing English 
psychology, we have the associationists, the Scotch school, and the Spen- 
cerian evolutionists. Of William James’s many contributions to psy- 
chology, his theories of mental flux and change and unity of consciousness 
are mentioned. What justified Dessoir in including James with those 
who made “ idealistically inclined contributions to the problem of mind” 
is not apparent. Of the Germans Waitz, Weber, and Fechner are men- 
tioned, and the psychology of Lotze is more fully described. 

The book ends with a bibliography, an index of names, and another of 
subjects. 

It is a most difficult task to condense into a small book a mass of facts 
such as Dessoir has collected and yet make the work thoroughly intel- 
ligible. This Dessoir has to a large extent succeeded in doing. The 
treatise remains, however, a mere sketch and will not be easy reading for 
the immature student. For those with more philosophic training the 
book will be an aid toward systematization. Although in general the 
arrangement of the book is good, some of the sub-titles are confusing. 
For instance, why should the physiological psychology of the Arabs be 
coordinated with psychology as history of spiritual activity under the 
main head of psychology from the standpoint of theologico-metaphysical 
thought? From the point of view of an experimentalist it is regrettable 
that more space was devoted to so-called psychosophy than to pure psy- 
chology. <A history of psychology, which will be of intrinsic value to 
the empirical psychologists, is still to be written.” Let us hope that it will 
come from the pen of an experimentalist. 

Fisher’s task was not easy, and although some places might be 


1Otto Klemm’s ‘‘Geschichte der Psychologie’’ does not quite meet their 
needs. 








smoother, yet his choice of words is very good and the translation on the 


whole is very satisfactory. HERBERT SIDNEY LANGFELD. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Principles of Science. W.¥F.Cootey. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 
In this book the author treats his subject-matter in three parts, which 

are entitled, respectively, “ Methods,” “ Results, Empirical Principles,” 
and “ Basal Principles.” The first part discusses the definition of scien- 
tific knowledge, the fundamental modes of procedure in science, the use 
of analogy, and the criteria of truth; the second deals with concepts like 
matter, energy, law, and evolution; the third takes up the fundamental 
postulates, including the question of rationality and the existence of an 
external world. While the discussion, owing to its subject-matter, in- 
evitably leans towards the abstract, the author is on the whole very suc- 
cessful in presenting his material in a manner adapted to the beginner 
and in stimulating him to reflect on questions that lie just beyond the 
circle within which the physical sciences ply their trade. Whether the 
logical order of presentation—Methods, Results, and Basal Principles— 
coincides with the pedagogical order is doubtless open to debate, yet the 
book can be recommended to those who are interested in the approach to 
philosophy from the side of science. To each chapter is appended a set 
of questions which lend themselves well to class-room purposes. 

Since the aim of a book like this is to encourage philosophic reflection 
on the procedure and content of the sciences, the philosophical standpoint 
which it embodies is a matter of primary importance. And this stand- 
point, like every other standpoint in philosophy, is bound to provoke 
criticism and dissent. It may plausibly be charged that the author falls 
into the old, familiar formalism and abstractness which has been the bane 
of logic for so many generations. While not stated in so many words, 
the point of view which the author adopts commits us once more to the 
assumption that the mind exercises its powers upon a world which, so far 
as the knowing processes are concerned, merely lends its presence as so 
much passive and ready-made material. This assumption to a certain 
extent neutralizes the discussion of important topics. Science, for ex- 
ample, is said to confine itself to ideal cases, but the relation of the ideal 
to the actual is not made sufficiently clear. Philosophy is held to find its 
subject-matter in the vague, in “the penumbra, not the strongly lighted 
part, of the domain of inquiry ” (p. 12), which carries with it the inevi- 
table connotation that philosophy is primarily a variety of salaried dream- 
ing, and ignores the fact that it may be as definite in its own field as 
other subjects, but differentiates itself from them in the questions which 
it seeks to answer. Positivism is criticized because of its rigid separation 
between datum of sense and the operations of thought, yet this great gulf 
remains when the discussion is finished. This lack of a concrete guiding 
principle appears also in the discussion of analogy and of matter and 
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absolutistic with the pragmatic temper and programme, but is less posi- . 
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1912. Pp. iv-+ 245. 


The chapter on the criteria of truth contrasts, indeed, the 
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tive than could be wished for a beginner, and, despite the importance of 
the subject, has no vital bearing on the rest of the volume, which appears 
to take the absolutistic criterion for granted. It is in line with this 
procedure that concepts like invariability, rationality, and externality are 
treated without adequate definition. 

It may be that criticism such as this is out of place, since it tends, 
perhaps, to obscure and minimize the genuine merits of the book. The 
usefulness of a book is doubtless determined by various qualities besides 
that of coherence and profundity, and, moreover, the demands which we 
are entitled to make upon a book must be limited by reference to the 
purpose for which it was written. Yet, in spite of such considerations, 
it may be insisted that if any substantial advance is to be expected in the 
field of logic and the teaching of logic there must take place a funda- 
mental change in attitude and aim from that which has prevailed so long 
in the past. 


B. H. Bone. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. April, 1913. 
The Practical Tendencies of Bergsonism (253-275): A. O. Lovesoy.-—A 
study of some of the practical consequences deduced from varying inter- 
pretations of his “intuition” as implying unity, absolute change, em- 
phasis upon the primitive, and upon life as essentially transmissive. A 
second paper will discuss the implications of two more important versions. 
A Statistician’s Idea of Progress (275-928): Watter F. Witicox. — Prob- 
lem of progress is not to be settled by the statistical method, but in the 
United States we find “a rapid increase in population and probable in- 
crease in length of life, an increase in racial uniformity and perhaps 
in uniformity of other sorts connected with immigration, and at the same 
time a decrease in uniformity of economic status and income and a prob- 
able decrease in the stability and social serviceability of family life.” 
The Problem of Christian Ethics (298-310): Joun M. Mecxuin. - This is 
the problem of the harmony of the worldly and other-worldly in the person 
of Jesus. The Sociological Era (311-323): M. E. Rosson. — An imagi- 
native sketch of social life when the idea of duty shall have given place to 
“sympathy guided by sociological knowledge.” Js it Must or Ought? 
(323-339) : Ezra B. Crooks. —“ Reason forces on me, by its discovery and 
interpretation of the facts of my personality and its world, an ought to 
act whose obligation is as great as is the unity and significance of my 
character.” Reviews: George E. Moore, Ethics: SypNEY WaATERLOW. 
Rudolf Eucken, The Truth of Religion: A. L. Littey. John Watson, The 
Interpretation of Religious Experience: K. Costittor. E. Boutroux, The 
Beyond that is Within: A. E. Taytor. J. H. Jeffs, Concerning Con- 
science: J. B. Payne. R. A. P. Rogers, A Short History of Ethics: C. D. 
Broap. Oliver Lodge, Modern Problems: T. Wuirtaker. Havelock Ellis, 
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The Task of Social Hygiene: T. WuitraKker. Problems in Eugenics, 
Papers Communicated to the First International Eugenics Congress: T. 
Whittaker. Thomas Holmes, Psychology and Crime: J. B. Payne. J. 
Novicow, Méchanisme et Limites de l Association Humaine: Cuartes A. 
Etutwoop. Carl Becker, Vom geistigen Leben und Schaffen: R. Smita. 
F.C. 8S. Schiller, Formal Logic: J.B. Payne. Claire Richter, Nietzsche et 
les Théories Biologiques Contemporaines: A. Scutnz. Paul Carus, Phi- 
losophy as a Science: NaTHaniEL Scumipt. Harold P. Cook, The Teach- 
ing of Philosophy to Pass-Men: G. H. Gracu. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. May, 1913. Le réle de la pesanteur 
dans nos perceptions spatiales (pp. 441-451): B. Bourpon. — Perceived 
space is a complex experience greatly modified by our sensations of weight, 
which give us primarily our sense of the horizontal and perpendicular. 
Association mentale et causalité psychologique (pp. 452-470): G. L. 
Duprat. — Psychic causality is explained by the author through the exist- 
ence of “ ideo-affective syntheses with continuous evolution.” Le prob- 
léme des origines de Vart et Vart paléolithique (pp. 471-485): LuqQueEr. - 
A criticism of Reinach’s theory that the origin of art was in magic. La 
pschiatrie de Kraepelin, son objet et sa méthode (pp. 486-514): Barat. — 
A critical study of Kraepelin’s work from the point of view of the logic 
of his theoretical principles. Analyses et comptes rendus. J. de Gaultier, 
Comment naissent les dogmes: G. Pautante. A Dorner, Pessimismus, 
Nietzsche und naturalismus: J. L. Scuitecenr. K. Furtmiiller, Psycho- 
analyse und Ethik: M. Sotovine. <A. Bauer, La conscience collective et 
la morale: Dr. S. JANKELEVITCH. Roussel-Despierres, La hiérarchie des 
principes et des problémes sociaux: J. Boursape. Dr. G. Le Bon, La 
révolution Francaise et la psychologie des révolutions: Dr. S. JANKELE- 
vitcH. Notices bibliographiques. Revue des périodiques. 

Herbert, S. The First Principles of Evolution. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1913. Pp. ix-+ 346. $2.00. 

Kitchin, Darcey B. Bergson for Beginners: A Summary of His Philos- 
ophy. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. vii-+ 255. 
$1.50. 

MacCunn, John. The Making of Character: Some Educational Aspects 
of Ethics. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1913. 
Pp. vii-+ 226. $1.25. 

Wright, Henry W. Self-realization: An Outline of Ethics. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 1913. Pp. vii 429. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


LETTER FROM PROFESSOR TUFTS 
To THE EpiTors OF THE JOURNAL OF PHILosopHy, PsyCHOLOGY, AND 
Screntiric METHODs: 
In the report of my paper read before the Conference on the Relation 
of Law to Social Ends, the types attribute an opinion to Justice Holmes 
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(pp. 517-18) which he did not hold. A majority of the justices gave an 
opinion that the municipal coal-yard could not constitutionally be au- 
thorized, but Justice Holmes dissented. 


James H. Turts. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





Proressor Linen J. Martin, of Stanford University, has received from 
the University of Bonn the honorary degree of Master of Liberal Arts and 
Doctor of Philosophy. The degree was conferred in recognition of orig- 
inal investigations in experimental psychology and esthetics. The di- 
ploma specifies particularly the achievements of Professor Martin in the 
introduction and development of a method of exact measurement for the 
study of mental images, and in devising and formulating a method for 
the study of memory by the projecting of mental images. 


A NEW quarterly magazine, The Psychoanalytic Review: A Journal De- 
voted to an Understanding of Human Conduct, has just been launched in 
New York under the editorship of William A. White, M.D., and Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D. The editors “ aim to make it a complete and true reflection 
of the work being done along psychoanalytic lines in all departments of 
thought, not only in medicine, but in various other fields, wherever such 
work has any bearing, direct or indirect, upon the problems of psycho- 
pathology.” 

Tn accordance with the recent action of the House of Delegates the edu- 
cational authorities of Prussia have authorized the establishment at the 
University of Halle of a chair in pedagogy. This will be the first pro- 
fessorship in pedagogy to be established in any Prussian university. A 
pedagogical seminar has been organized and placed in charge of Dr. 
Alfred Rausch, Director of the Franckesche Latin School in Halle. Dr. 
Rausch will give instruction in the theory and practise of education. 

In the Neue Weltanschaung for 1913, Dr. Breitenbuch directs attention 
to the fact that the present year is the jubilee (fiftieth year) of Professor 
Ernst Haeckel’s work on evolution. The article includes a chronological 
account of Haeckel’s studies during that long period, with brief notes on 
the numerous memoirs and works which have made his name famous. 

A GRADUATE school of education has been established at Bryn Mawr 
College. It is under the charge of Professor Kate Gordon, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Dr. Mathilde Castro, director of the Model School, and 
Professor James H. Leuba, professor of psychology, who will give a grad- 
uate course on the psychology of defective and unusual children. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, associate professor of education at Stanford 
University, has been elected a member of the permanent International 
Committee on School Hygiene and has also been made the vice-president 
of the Council of Thirty of the American School Hygiene Association. 

ProFessor ALEXANDER T. OrMonD has resigned the McCosh professor- 


ship of philosophy at Princeton University to accept the presidency of 
Grove City College. 





